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NOTES ON THE PIMA OF ARIZONA 

By ALES HRDLICKA 

Introduction 

The Pima 1 are a tribe of special interest to anthropologists, since 
physical examination shows them to be practically identical in type 
with the ancient cliff-dwellers of southern Utah and with many of 
the eastern Algonquian tribes. They are physically related to the 
Papago, the Yaqui, and especially to the Tarahumare, but they 
differ from every other tribe of Arizona and northern Mexico. 

The Pima are divided in two groups — those residing in the 
valley of the Rio Gila in southern Arizona, and those known as 
Lower Pima, or Pimas Bajos (Nevome), about Ures on the Rio 
Sonora and on the upper waters of the Rio Yaqui. These two 
groups hold no communication, and only a few individuals of 
each know of the existence of the other. Antonio Azul, the old 
chief of the Pima of Sacaton, on the Gila, preserves a tradition that 
the two branches once lived as a single tribal group in Sonora. 

The Arizona Pima number nearly 4,000. In the official census 
the Pima of Mexico are not enumerated separately, but they no 
doubt still number several hundred pure-bloods. Both groups have 
made considerable advance toward civilization. 

The settlements of the Arizona Pima, who alone will here be 
treated, extend along the Gila from a little west of Casa Grande 
ruin, principally on the south side of the river, to the territory of 
the Maricopa. Their principal villages, from the east westward, are 
Blackwater, Santa Ana, Sacaton, Sweetwater, and the Casa Blanca 
group. Smaller contingents live on the Salt River reservation and 
about Lehi, north of the Gila valley. A branch of the Pima, by 
some spoken of as belonging to the Papago, but claimed by the 
Pima as a part of their tribe, is popularly known as " Quarkies." 

1 Visited in 1902 under the auspices of the Hyde Expedition for the American 
Museum of Natural History, and in 1905 for the Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
accompanying illustrations are from negatives made by the writer and now in the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. 
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These people live in a village situated two miles south of Casa 
Grande station on the Southern Pacific railroad. Their true name 
is Kwohatk, which, according to the Pima, was originally the name 
of their village. With one or two exceptions the Kwohatk children 
examined by the writer at the Sacaton school exhibited the same 
measurements and features as the Pima. 

Present Condition 

Primarily the Pima are agriculturists, but they also eke out a 
livelihood by selling wood and in working for the whites. They say 
that formerly they hunted, and fished and gathered many clams in 
the Gila, but owing to the settlement of the adjacent country, which 
began about twenty-five years ago, and the consequent diversion of 
the water for irrigation farther up the river, most of the land and 
aquatic animals and birds, as well as the clams, have disappeared. 
Except a few of the men who prefer to wear long hair, and the old 
men who, when warm, divest themselves of all except the breech- 
cloth, the Pima now dress like their white neighbors. Many, es- 
pecially at Sacaton, are almost or wholly civilized, and a few of the 
youth are well educated; indeed, the efficient young teacher in 
charge of the Casa Blanca day-school is a full-blood Pima. The 
majority of the dwellings at Sacaton compare very favorably, both 
inside and out, with those of white people of the same rela- 
tive level. In religion many of the Pima are adherents of the 
Protestant or the Catholic faith. Nevertheless, there are still, par- 
ticularly in the group of villages about Casa Blanca, a number of 
old Indians who care little for the ways and religion of the white 
man and who preserve many traditions as well as a few old native 
observances. The old men of the Casa Blanca villages have formed 
a society of "oldtimers," and often meet to recount the deeds of 
their younger days and to repeat traditions. Here, no doubt, still 
exists a mine of information for the ethnologist. 

The Pima still preserve traces of their original form of govern- 
ment in that each of the larger villages acknowledges a chief. The 
chief at Sacaton is Antonio Azul ; the one at Casa Blanca is known 
by the whites as Henry. In the family of Antonio, chieftainship 
has been hereditary, and both he and his sister Mary, a midwife in 
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the tribe, know much of the tribe's history and traditions. The 
role of the chiefs is that of advisers, representatives, and to a cer- 
tain extent judges of the people; but in matters of importance, and 
sometimes in ordinary affairs, the chief calls an assembly of the men 
in his village, and with them the decision rests. In their dealings 
with the tribe the chiefs are recognized by the United States 
authorities. 

Of the native religion, notwithstanding early and persistent mis- 
sionary efforts, first by the Jesuits, later by the Franciscans, traces 
still remain with some of the old people. In the small sierra north 
of Santa Ana is a cave to which, I was assured by the Indians, some 
of the elders yet go for prayer and offering. Pottery, grain, and 
other articles are still sometimes buried with the dead. A few of 
the old men about Casa Blanca at least occasionally assume the 
role of shamans. During the long dry spell which ended in the 
spring of 1905 they resorted to the ceremony of " rain-calling/ ' a 
part of the preparation for which consisted in obtaining some sticks 
of kauf-ku-us, hard- wood (Sarcobatus vermiculatus), which were 
cleaned and notched on one side ; they were then rubbed along the 
notched portion with a smaller plain stick during incantations to the 
rain deities. 

The people have no knowledge or understanding of the numer- 
ous petroglyphs found in their country, but they sometimes copy in 
their basketry designs the decoration of the ancient pottery found 
in their neighborhood. The swastica, which has been adopted by 
one of the Pima of Sacaton as a brand, represents, according to 
Antonio Azul, the talons of a hawk. This figure was formerly one 
of the tribal totems and was painted on war shields. 

Dwellings 

The habitations of the Pima are of three kinds : (1) a hemi- 
spherical dwelling of sticks, brush, and mud, known as ki (pi. ix, 4); 
(2) a quadrilateral, flat-roofed structure of poles, sticks, and brush, 
with a mud roof and sometimes mud-covered walls, used chiefly as 
store -houses, but occasionally as dwellings (pi. ix, 3); (3) an adobe 
house, patterned after that of the whites (shown in the distance in 
pi. viii, 3). 
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The well-made dome-shaped dwellings, which are the favorite 
abodes of these people, are circular or oval in ground-plan, and gen- 
erally larger than similar structures built by the Papago or the 
Apache khuva. The walls consist of upright ribs, strengthened 
with three, four, or five circles of sticks fastened externally. The 
intervals between the uprights are filled with arrow-weed or brush 
and the whole is then covered externally with mud. The simple 
fireplace is in the middle of the floor, and a small hole is left in the 
top of the hut for the escape of the smoke. A small, low opening 
on one side serves as the door. This form of dwelling, which is 
still much in evidence over the western part of the Pima reservation, 
is cool and somber in the day and warm at night ; but as it is defi- 
cient in ventilation, in the morning the air is always more or less 
foul. About Sacaton the hemispherical dwelling has been super- 
seded by adobe and other modern houses. Accompanying this 
dome-shaped lodge are almost always one or two well -constructed 
and well-ventilated, quadrilateral, flat-roofed store-houses, and often 
an open shed for culinary and other domestic purposes (pi. vm, 4; 
pi. ix, 4). On the roof of the store-house is often fastened a cyl- 
indrical, roofed grain receptacle, made chiefly of straw and mud, 
adding much to the picturesqueness of the settlement. The store- 
house, which is often spacious, serves for the safe -keeping of corn, 
squashes, and other commodities, and occasionally it is used also 
as a kitchen. The dwelling, shed, and store-house form a charac- 
teristic and always more or less isolated group, and a straggling 
aggregation of these constitutes a Pima village. An object com- 
monly to be seen in front of or near a Pima dwelling is a post, 
planted in the ground, with a three-branched upper end for holding 
a large water jar. The ceilings of the flat- roofed houses, including 
the adobe dwellings, are usually made of the flat ribs of the saguaro, 
or giant cactus. 

Manufactures 

Basketry. — The two chief manufactures of the Pima women are 
basketry and pottery. From stout coils of straw or grass the women 
make great jar-like basket receptacles for grain ; and from a va- 
riety of splints and weeds the ordinary coiled olla-shaped baskets, 
concave plaques, and a few entirely flat pieces are fashioned. The 
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i. Old woman pounding mesquite beans. 2. Old woman carrying wood. 3. Woman grinding corn under an improvised 
shelter. 4. An old man and his daughter, with their dwelling. 
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plaques (pi. vm, 1, 3) are used for grain, corn-meal, etc; the now 
rare flat, circular pieces for tortillas ; while the jar-shaped and other 
baskets are made principally for sale. 

The materials used are willow (ci-uhl) or cottonwood (a-uh-pd) 
splints, with cat-tail (u-t-hwak) reeds for the coils. In workmanship 
and decoration the baskets range from ordinary to really artistic. 
The design, now always in black and usually in geometric figures, is 
effected by the use of catsclaw {yi~huk). To the geometric figures 
are occasionally added grotesque representations of animals, such as 
the horse, coyote, lizard, cock, etc. The u-t-hwak is generally split 
with the teeth, which are also employed in making the splints. In 
preparing the catsclaw the women wet the osier, split the end with 
a knife, take the point of the splint between the teeth, and then give 
repeated short pulls as the catsclaw is held in the right hand while 
the splint is being bent over the index finger of the left. 

Willow and cottonwood fibers are preserved in coils, a large 
number of which are usually bound together. The catsclaw is 
cultivated by the Pima in their melon patches, and is occasionally 
made up into great balls for preservation until needed. Formerly 
some of the plaques designed for domestic use were made water- 
tight by coating the inside with melted greasewood gum, known as 
uh-ra-pe-tek, but this is now rarely done. 1 The Pima women gen- 
erally deny that their basket designs have now any known symbolic 
meaning. 

Pottery. — The Pima women make earthenware jars (pi. vm, 1, 
3) and bowls in a variety of shapes and sizes for domestic purposes. 
Some of this ware is decorated chiefly in painted geometrical figures. 
A few of the jars have a capacity of three gallons. The base of the 
jars is generally convex. In recent years, especially among the more 
civilized Pima, the pottery industry has retrograded, many of the 
vessels which they now use being manufactured by the Kwohatk 
and the Papago. In one Pima dwelling the writer found a Chinese 
vessel. 

In a Papago settlement, near Sacaton, a woman was seen to 
pour into a small jar that she had just fired, while the vessel was 
still nearly red hot, a thin mixture of water and flour, and also to 

1 For a general description of Pima basketry, with illustrations, see Mason, Aborig- 
inal American Basketry, Report U. S. National Museum for igo2 y Washington, 1409. 
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sprinkle the same paste over the surface. This, she said, was to 
seal the pores of the vessel, making it impervious. The Pima 
practise the same custom. For mending pots the Pima pound 
greasewood gum {uh-ra-pe-teti) between two stones, heating the 
mass until liquefied and black, and then applying it to the joints 
that are to be united. This cement is said to be effectual for some 
time. Some of the paints used by the Pima women for decorating 
pottery are of vegetal origin (e. g., mesquite gum), which accounts 
for the poor preservation of the figures on many of their vessels. 

Weaving. — The only weaving now done by the Pima is the 
netted part of a carrying basket, or kihu, which is stretched over 
four sticks, tied near one end and diverging at the other (pi. vm, 2). 
This carry-all is common to the Pima and Papago, as well as to other 
tribes of northwestern Mexico as far as the Cora in the Territory of 
Tepic. There is no native embroidery or beadwork. 

Wooden Utensils. — Of wooden utensils of native origin but three 
are now employed — a mortar and pestle, and a rude spatula with 
a small handle used for smoothing pottery (pi. vm, 1). The mor- 
tar varies in size and is usually of cottonwood. The pestle is of 
mesquite ; it ranges in length from 3 to 3 y 2 feet, and the pounding 
is done with the heavier end. The woman seen in plate vm, 1, 
is using a stone pestle. 

Cradles. — The Pima use two forms of cradles. One, the rarer, 
is like that of the Apache and Maricopa, and is probably derived 
from the latter. The other consists of a swing made by suspending 
two long ropes from the roof, their ends being about 2^/ 2 or 3 feet 
from the ground. About midway the ropes are separated by 
two sticks, about 18 inches long, fastened between them. A cloth 
is attached to the ropes where thus separated and allowed to form 
a sort of hammock about 15 inches deep ; into this is placed an im- 
provised cushion and perhaps a small blanket. The child is placed 
in this suspended cradle, the front and back are fastened together to 
prevent the baby from slipping out, and by means of a string tied to 
one of the ropes the little one is lulled to sleep. This appliance, 
which is probably of Spanish origin, is used also by some of the 
Papago. 

Musical Instrument. — The only native musical instrument heard 
of was a sort of a compound flute, or Pan's pipes, now very rare, 
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made of a number of reed whistles, differing in length, placed side 

by side. 

Customs 

Until within recent years the Pima had many ceremonial obser- 
vances, songs, games, etc., but these have been largely abandoned. 

Unlike the Apache, Navaho, and some other southwestern 
tribes, these people eat fish, ducks, chickens, and indeed every- 
thing obtainable that enters into the dietary of the white man. The 
only native drink, now rarely made, is a wine manufactured from 
the juice of the saguaro, or giant cactus. 

The older women have tattooed lines on the chin, and frequently 
a single line from the external angle of each eye backward. The 
young neither tattoo nor paint. 

The hair of the women, who go bareheaded more often than 
the men, from exposure to the sun becomes superficially of a more 
or less rusty color. To overcome this blemish they dye their hair 
with the juice of the mesquite, mixing this substance, which is ob- 
tained by boiling the inspissated exudation found especially on old 
trees, with fine river mud. This paste is applied for one or two 
nights and washed off in the morning, and the treatment causes the 
hair to remain beautifully black and glossy for a long time. 

When a man dies the rafters of his house are taken down and 
neatly arranged over his grave (pi. ix, 2), which is so dug as to be 
spacious at the base and small at the top. Some of the Pima still 
deposit with the body, as before mentioned, various domestic articles. 

The younger element in the tribe has enthusiastically adopted 
the outdoor games of the whites, particularly foot-ball. Baseball 
was also in favor until one of the players was killed by a batted ball. 
The larger villages have each a creditable foot-ball team trained 
by natives who have been educated in the higher Indian schools. 

Of native out-door games the Pima and Maricopa until recently 
played each fall a great ball-kicking game called by the Pima 
wi-ce-ta and by the Maricopa hu-nd-wak. The game is still in 
vogue among the Papago, but the Pima and Maricopa have aban- 
doned it, believing that it was not viewed with favor by the Indian 
department. The game was described as follows: Several balls 
(ron-dul) were made from uh-ra-pe-tek, the gum that develops from 
a parasitic attack on the grease-wood (rij-kok). Occasionally the 
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balls consisted of a core of wood covered with gum ; and in ancient 
times the core was of stone, but smaller. A specimen of the latter 
sort was obtained by the writer at the Pima village of Casa Blanca. 
Each of two villages selected a runner, expert in the game, who was 
accompanied by twenty or thirty of his villagers on horseback. 
The course usually extended from one village to another, a distance 
of six to ten miles. Starting at one of the villages, each runner laid 
his ball on the ground, then picked it up upon the dorsum of the 
bare foot, and with the same motion threw it forward as far as possi- 
ble, at the same instant starting to run. When the ball was reached, 
it was again picked up with the foot and thrown, and this operation 
was repeated as rapidly as possible until the goal was reached, he 
whose ball reached the goal first winning the contest. The horse- 
men followed or accompanied the players, those of the racer in the 
lead aiming to confuse and to retard the progress of his opponent 
by causing their horses to raise as much dust as possible. Each 
party also aided their runner by telling him where his ball had 
fallen or rolled. As the course was in no way prepared for the 
contest, it often happened that a ball would roll into the brush, and 
only the watchfulness of the horsemen prevented it from becoming 
difficult to find or even entirely lost. A player was never permitted 
to touch the ball with his hands. If it fell into a hole and could 
not be recovered, or was lost and could not be found for a given 
length of time, the racer was furnished with another. It is said that 
the most expert players could cast the ball with the foot and run 
so fast to overtake it that it was necessary for the accompanying 
horsemen to keep up a constant gallop. Contestants in this game 
would falter only if the ball were lost. The winner was usually 
rewarded only by the honor that success brought to him and his 
villagers, but there was much betting on the result between the 
people of the two contesting settlements. The Papago of southern 
Arizona played this game, during one of their celebrations, as late 
as March, 1905. 

The medical practices and other particulars concerning the Pima 
will be published in a forthcoming bulletin of the Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology. 

United States National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 



